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ABSTRACT 

This paper provides information about OERI-funded 
databases containing information about teac ars and teaching, and 
offers a way of thinking about the use of these databases. It is 
pointed out that while the Office of Educational Research and 
Improvement (OERI) is committed to making its work more accessible to 
policy, research, and practitioner audiences, it remains difficult to 
gain access to information about existing and planned databases and 
research program agendas. An analysis is presented of effective ways 
to utilize information resources. It is suggested that one way to 
facilitate access is to organize the dissemination of the databases' 
potential around specific questions of interest. To demonstrate this 
method, questionnaires were developed on three areas of importance 
for professionalism in teaching: teaching activities, professional 
development, and qualifications. For each category, a definition is 
outlined, some of the significant work in the area is pointed out, 
and a connection is drawn between the area and its importance for 
professionalism in teaching. The database information for each 
questionnaire is presented in the appendix. (JD) 
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CRITICAL ISSUES ABOUT TEACHERS: 
A DESCRIPTION OF OERI-FUNDED RESEARCH 
PROM THE USER'S PERSPECTIVE 

Elizabeth A. Ashburn 
U.S. D'^partment of Education 
DERI Office of Research 

The intent of this paper is to provide 1) information about 
OERI-funded databases containing information about teachers and 
teaching, and 2) a way of thinking about the use of these data 
bases. While OERI is committed to making its work moiw 
accessible to policy, research, and practitioner audiences, it 
remains difficult to gain access to information about existing 
and planned databases and research program agendas ^ This may be 
explained in part by a data-producer orientation which does not 
fully overlap the needs of a data user. One result is inadequate 
u&e of the information resources. 

A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 

People wanting information about teachers usually have 
specific questions in mind: Why do teachers leave teaching? 
What is the rate of teacher attrition? What are the 
characteristics of those who leave? will we have enough science 
teachers in 1990? Bow qualified are our teachers? Are 
incentives for teachers increasing, and are they having an impact 

The author wishes to thank Steve Kirsner and Conrad 
Katzenmeyer for their helpful comments on earlier versions of 
this paper. The views expressed here do not necessarily reflect 
the position or policy of the U.S. Department of Education, and 
no official endorsement should be inferred. 
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on recruitment of teachers? Are the reforms influencing the kind 
of education teachers receive? The OERI data bases contain 
information which respond to a number of these specific 
questions. Locating this information, however r is problematic, 
since the data bases are massive and require expertise to access. 
One way to facilitate access is to organize the dissemination of 
the data bases' potential around specific questions of interest. 

To explore the feasibility and usefulness of this approach, 
I chose three questions: What do teachers do in their jobs? 
What Lind of education do they have for their jobs, both prior to 
entering teaching and during their careers? what qualifications 
(academic credentials) do they have for teaching? A distinction 
is made here between the "qualifications" held for a teaching 
position and the nature of education teachers receive. Teachers 
may hold similar credentials and yet have very different kinds of 
education preparing them for teaching. All three questions are 
directly related to the issue of teachers as professionals and 
teaching as a profession: Are the tasks and functions of a 
"teaching job what one would expect in a professional position? 
Is the nature of their beginning and continuing education what 
one might call "professional development"? what credentials do 
they -hold for their positions, and are these what one might 
expect for a professional? 

The research literature as well as the popular literature, 
of course, have some answers to these questions. The point is 
that these questions, as well as others, are critical ones in the 
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current reform movement. We expect the reforms to affect what 
teachers do in their jobSr how they are educatedr and the 
credentials they hold. OERI's data collection efforts have the 
potential for tracking the impact of these reforms. 

METHODOLOGY 

By talking with staff in the Center for Education Statistics 
and the Office of Research, I determined a list of existing and 
planned databases which were developed by contracts through CES 
and which contain information about teachers. Twenty survey 
questionnaires were included in this group. ' (Teacher 
questionnaires from the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress have not been included; also no attempt has been made to 
determine the research agendas of OERI labs and centers in these 
areas.) For each survey which gathered information about 
teachers (whether from teachers or from other respondents), i 
examined each question to determine whether it pertained to one 
of the three issue areas about teachers; teaching activities, 
teacher education, and teacher qualifications. In all but a few 
instances, "items were easily classified into one of these three 
categories (or omitted from classification). 

Next I summarized the content of the items within the 
context of the particular survey. Finallyr for each category, I 
summarized the information contained in the entire set of surveys 
in that area. 

Data from this analysis were entered for each survey 
questionnaire using the WordPerfect program. This allowed for 
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xamination of each survey within the context of its research 
design and for the combining of the individual analyses across 
databases. The data base information for each questionnaire is 
presented in the appendix. 

I have considered in the analysis only the information vhich 
might be obtained directly from the items. How this information 
might be related to other variables, such as school and community 
context, student outcomes, or years of teaching experience, has 
not J 2n covered. what I hope is accomplished through this 
presentation is a sense of what is available across data bases 
and what may be potentially available, other important teacher 
issue areas which these databases address include supply, demand, 
and shortage of teachers, retention of teachers, and incentives. 

For each of the three categories, I outline a definition, 
point to some of the significant work in the area, and draw the 
connection between the area and its importance for 
professionalism in teaching. Vhe areas are covered jn the 

following order: teaching activities, professional development, 
and qualifications. 
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THE ACTIVITIES OF TEACHING: 
THE ACT AMD THE JOB 
The term "teaching activities" as I have used it for 
analysis of the survey questionnaires means both the 
instructional activities in the classroom as well as the 
activities of the job of teaching. The latter is often pushed to 
the backgroundr both in research and public debate. Among 
thirty-five chapters in the most recent Handbook of Pgs«>« rrh on 
Teaching f for example, only one review examines aspects of the 
job of teaching (Feiman-Nemser and Ploden, 1986) . Both the Holmes 
Group (1986) and the Carnegie Commission (1986) reports addressed 
the job of teaching in such areas as differentiated staffing. 
Public debater however r has tended in the recent past to center 
more often on instructional issues, and in particular whether one 
needs more than a strong background in liberal arts and the 
subject content to be taught. One assumptior. about the 
activities of teaching on which this debate rests is that the 
teaching job is confined to instructional activities, and 
therefore it follows logically that ooe needs only to know the 
content for which one is to be the instructor. On exposure, this 
assumption about the teaching job is clearly untrue, as a number 
of writers have shown (eg., Lortie, 1975; Lieberman & Miller, 
1984; Feiman-Nemser t Floden, 1986; Sarason, 1982). It includes, 
for example, working in an organizational context, working 
collaboratively with other teachers, md working with parents. 
Another assumption shoring up this debate is that the act of 
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teaching focuses primarily on the "transfer* of the subject 
content from the teacher to the student, and that no special 
knowledge is needed in order for the transfer to occur. Since 
research has shown unclear relationships between teachers' 
subject matter knowledge and teaching effectiveness (Darling- 
Hammond, 1986; Ball, in press), this assumption rests on a weak 
empirical basis. 

Public debate, then, has tended to focus on teaching as an 
instructional act and to ignore teaching as a job, and it has 
implied a picture of the act of teaching as a simple "transfer" 
task. While we have had eome research on the job of teaching, the 
primary efforts have addressed instructional activities. Oaban 
(1984) has traced the history of instructional activities from 
1890 to 1980. A major focus of the research on instruction has 
looked at the effects of those activities, particularly student 
achievement (Brophy & Good, 1986). The activity of managing 
classrooms has also re' Ived much attention (Doyle, 1986). The 
extent to which particular instructional activities have 
occurred, and under what conditions, has received less attention. 
And according to Shulman (1987), there are few descriptions of 
"teachers that give careful attention not only to the management 
of students in classrooms, but also to the management of ideas 
within classroom discourse." (p.l) Specific descriptions of what 
teachers do in the classroom help us to understand how 
instructional activities are multi-faceted and complex (eg., 
Berliner, 1983; Lieberman & Miller, 1984). Specific descriptions 
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of what teachers do beyond the classroom help us to see the 
nature of the teaching job. Both of these areas are important in 
developing a concept of the teacher as a professional and of 
teaching as a profession. Tracking changes in teaching 
activities over the next decade will be one indicator of the 
impart of the reform movement on the development of teaching as a 
profession. 



We turn now to examine the teaching activities addressed by 
OERI research funded through the Center for Education Statistics. 
Each survey instrument which contains items about teaching 
activities is listed, along with the item numbers with 
abbreviated item descriptions. Summary comments follow each set 
of items for that survey. A summary for the entire section then 
follows, 'pointing to the contributions of this set of surveys to 
our information about teaching activities. 



HS&B Teacher Survey fl984^ 

Items: 5(# studs' parents talked to re. stud performance); 7a- 
h(personal tching goals for studs); 11 (own classes average size); 
13(amt time with other tchrs on collaborative instruction 
activities); 14(« times observed others* tching this yr) ; 
19c (extent of coordination of content with other tchrs); 
19t(extent encouraged to experiment with tching); 19u(extent 
routine uuties interfere with tching); 20(hrs/wk assigned to tch, 
by category); 21a-k(« hrs outside class in instructional and non> 
instruct activities); 22a-c(l classrm time spent in daily 
routines. Getting studs to behave, & instruction); 24(« minutes 
homewk typically assigned in 'BOr'Sl school yr, by category); 
25a(% homewk assignmts recorded as completed); 25b(% homewk 
assignmts graded/corrected) ; 26a(« exams & quizzes/grading 
period); 26b(# days to grade exams/quizzes); 26c(t minutes class 
time reviewing exams/quizzes); 27 (# writing assignmts of one page 
or more/grading period, in 11th & 12th grade classes); 28a'- 
d (importance of grading criteria: absolute achievemt; achievemt 
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relative to class; individual improvement; effort); 29 (% studs 
JfSS^niff?^ for academic perf ) ; 29a (importance of criteria for 
recognition: level of ach; effort or individual improvement) 

^ COMMENTS: There is somt- information from these questions to " 

teachers about teacher's thinking relative to instructional 

activities: the importance of eight specific teaching goals, and 

the importance of four grading criteria. Tnfejre are three 

questions about teachers working with other teachers (13,14,19c) 

and three about allocation of time (20,21,22} in teaching and 

non-instructional activities. The amount of homework, exams, and 

quizzes is also requested, along with the teacher's response to 

them. On the whole, this questionnaire is a' relatively rich 

source of information about teachers' activities; it should be 

Ml 

kept in mind, however, that these data have been gathered in the 
aggregate (across each teacher's classes) and that a teacher's 
goals, homework assignments, and class time allocation may vary 
greatly by class period in a high school. 

HS&B Principal Survey C??^) 

l^V^^l .35c(tchrs are continually learning & seeking new ideas); 
353(&dminis expects tchrs to experiment with tching) j 39h(reqular 
•parent/tchr conferences held) 

COMMENTS: Two questions ask for principals' perceptions of very 
general teaching activities in their schools: learning and 
seeki^ig new ideas, and expectations for experimentation. There 
is one question on whether regular parent-teacher conferences are 
held. 
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NELS:88 Teacher Questionnaire fl98t >) 

Iteinsi II. 7 (amt homework/class/day) ; ll.8(tchr response to 
homework: keep records; grade; discuss); II.9a-d (frequency of use 
of instruc ional materials: text, other roading, audio-vis, 
ether) 11.11 (% text coverage); 11.15 (hrs/week/class) ; II. 16a- 

?(tiine/activity/clas8: whole-class Instruction, small group 
nstruction. Individual instruction, discipline, tests, 
administration, labs); II. 17a-f (topic emphasis/Eng class: 
grammar, literature, composition, reading, study skills, 
spelling); 11.18 (extent of literature assignments: fiction, 
poetry, myth, biog, drama, expository, other non-fict); 11.19 (# 
books leq. reading other than text); II.20a-j (tojic emphasis/math 
class: fractions, ratios, percent, aeasuremt, georo, alg, 
integers, stats, prob-aolving) ; 11.22 (extent use of calculators, 
by class); II. 23a-h (topic emphasis/soc stud class: state hist, US 
hist, world hist, civicr, geog, current events, ethics, 
economics); II. 24a-q (topic emphasis/sci class: plants, animals, 
hum biol, genetics, health, geol, weather, space, elec, 
mechanics, heat, optics, chem, atomic theory, environ sci, 
cjeanog, sci & society); II.25(freq of sci demo); 11.26 (freq of 
sci experiments by studs); III.30a-h(hrs outside sch time ift sch 
activities); III.31(# studs'parents in conference); 
III. 33 (computer use in class) 

COMMENTS: This set of questions to eighth-grade teachers is 

unique amonq the surveys in asking for instructional activities 

and specific subject matter coverage hy each class period. 

Information about homework, instructional materials, and time 
.allocation is requested, by class. There is much specificity 

here in the four subject matter areasi English, mathematics, 
-Foria'i studiea, and science. la each of these areas, emphasis by 

topic and by class is determined on a 4-point scale: major, 

minor, review, none. 



NELS:88 Student Questionnaire fl9B8^ 

COMMENTS: 42h(tchrs praise hard. %rork); 42i(tchi.s "put down" 
studs); 42j(tchrs listen); 42g (tchrs'interest in studs) 

COMMENTS: These questions on the eighth-grade questionnaire ask 

for their perceptions about teachers' behaviors in the course of 
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interest. 
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NELSt88 School Questionnaire (1988) 

Items: VII .le,h(tchr expectations for studs); Vll.li(tchr 
5Hlif"\^^fT?°H^**^^"9 studs); VII.lin(tchrs respond to indiv 
needs); VIII.3 (parent-tchr confs) 

COMMENTS: Principals in eighth-grade schools were asked about 
their perceptions of teachers' behaviors related to instruction: 
expectations for student performance, ability to motivate 
students, responsiveness to students. The parent-teacher 
conference question is repeated here. 

NLS-72 T eaching Supplement ripg $ ) 

23(hrs/wk tching); 24a-l(hrs/wk nontching activities; 
25^.rs/wk overtime on tching activities); 26a(% class time in 
adminis); 26b(% class time in discipline); 26c (% class time in 
instruction) 

COMMENTS: Two very general performance questions were asked. 
One concerned average hours per week assigned to teaching, in 
instruction-related and non-instruction activities, and in hours 
outside the normal school day in teaching-related activities. 
The question asking for hours assigned to teaching and hours 
outside the normal day were listed as categories (eg., 5 hrs or 
less, 6-10 hrs, etc.). Such categories eliminate precision that 
may be gained by specific numbers. Non-instructional hours were 
requested in actual number estimates. 

The other question asked for percentage estimates of class 
time spent in d« ly administrative routines, disciplining, and 
Instructional activities. This question ig also contained in the 
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BS&B Teacher Survey. The value of this set of questions is that 
we can develop a profile, from the teacher's perspective, of the 
work t 4y and of the time spent in actual instruction relative to 
:he other job requirements. 



Public Schools and Teachers Survev-Teacher Questionnaire (1984^ 
Items: 14b(list each class by subject, and for each give # 
days/wk taught, grade level. It studs enrolled, homework yes/no, 
amt of homework in hours); 17a-n(# hrs in most recent week in 
activities: classrm tching, tutoring outside class, stuf^ 
counseling, monitoring, grading papers, preparation, 
administration, transporting studs, parent conferences, coaching, 
field trips, advising clubs, other, absence) 

COHMENTS: A listing by each subject matter class (and separating 
self-contained classes) for each teacher provides inforn.:ition 
about amount of homework assigned for the most recent week. In 
another question, the job-related activities list is repeated, 
requesting the number of hours spent on each in a typical week, 
sep'^rating time spent during school hours and after school hours. 
This provides another specific profile from the teachers' 
perspective of what constitutes the job of teaching in addition 
to jlcssroom instruction. 



National Survey of Private Schools-Teacher Questionnaire fl965--6) 
Items: 12 (list each class by subject, nd for each give t days/wK 
taught, grade level, # studs enrolled, homewk yes/no, amt 
homework in hrs); 16a-n(# hrs in most recent week in activities: 
classrm tching, tutoring outside class, stud counseling, 
monitoring, grading papers, preparation, administration, 
transporting studs, parent conferences, coaching, field trips, 
advising clubs, other, absence) 
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COMMENTS: These are the sane questions as chose on the Public 
Schools Teacher Questionnaire above. 

Schools t staffi ng Survev-Teacher Questionnaire (l^SQ^ 
Items: 26b (for self-contained or pull-out classes, # hrs spent 
tching Eng, inRth,80c stud,8Ci)> 26c(for self-contained or pull- 
out, assign homework last week?)> 27a(subj matter/class); 27b (i 
periods/wk/class)> 27c (gr level/class); 27d(# studs/class) > 
27e (per class, homewk last week?) > 28a(activities during school 
nrs: tching, preparation, nonteaching duties, other assigned 
duties, hrs absent); 28b (activities after school hrs: stud 
interaction, other, eg., preparation, parent conference) 

COMMENTS: For those in a self-contained or "pull out" class 
(usually elementary), teachers were asked to report the 
distribution of teaching time across subjects (English, math, 
social studies, and science), as well as whether they assigned 
he »work in the previous week. For teachers in schools where 
classes were organized by periods, teachers reported the subject, 
grade level, and number of students for each class, and also 
whether homework was assigned the previous week. (The kind and 
amount of homework were not reported.) Time allocation questions 
were asked,. for during and after school hours. 
Summary 

The Teacher Questionnaires for HS&B and NELS:88 appear to be 
the richest sources of information about teachers' activities. 
In HS&B, there are data about teachers' goals, grading practices, 
and requirements for homework, exams, and quizzes. Time 
allocatio- questions were asked,* and similar ones are also on the 
'5ELSt88, NLS-72, and Public and Private Teachers Surveys. Time 
allocation will be important to continue to monitor as it 

.14 
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provides a picture of the professional as well as non-professinal 
job activities. 

The unique NELStSS Teacher Questionnaire provides 
information about the prevalence of subject natter coverage in 
some detail, and about t£Achers* pxactices in responding to 
students' homework assignments. While validation of these self- 
reports from teachers vill be lioportant, these instructional 
activities are still significant from teachers' as reports from 
teachers' own perspectives. 

Principal data are almost non-existent concerning teachers' 
activities, and the on-going Schools and Staffing Survey has 
little information in this area. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT OP TEACHERS 

The term "professional development" as it is used here 
includes preservice teacher education (typically in undergraduate 
programs), education during the induction period (the first one- 
three years of teaching), anc education throughout the teacher's 
career (including graduate programs, inservice, and staff 
development). In terms of the content of professional 
developjuont programs, it covers subject matter and pedagogy; 
content may also include learning for the teaching job, such as 
the development of leadership ability (eg., Howey & Zimpher, 
1986) and an understanding of ethics (Noddings, 1988; Lovin, 
1988), as well as a number of other content »areas that are part 
of a knowledge base which "remains to be discovered, invented, 
and refined" (Shulman, 1987, p.l2) . 

The significance of teachers' professional development has 
recently been underscored by Haeroff (1988): 

Strengthening the intellectual and methodological 
foundation of teachers is one of the most important 
challenges facing those who want to improve the quality 
of instruction. Such a change is vital if teaching is 
to take on a professional aura; for without proficiency 
at one's craft, there is little hope of exerting 
authority in the exercise of that craft, (p. 25) 

While it may appear self-evident that the education of teachers 

is critical to their professional status, to the conduct of 

teaching in a professional manner, and to the development of 

teaching as a profession, it has been underfunded (Peseau & Orr, 

1980), understudied (Zimpher & Ashburn, 1985), and underdeveloped 

(Lanier, 1986; Kennedy, 1987), There is little information about 
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what teachers are taught or what they learn, although some recent 
research has begun to address these questions in more detail 
(eg.. Ball t McDiarinid, 1987; Schafer & Lissitz, 1987; AACTE, 
1987). This lack of information about the content of teacher 
education curricula may be due in part to the fact that it is 
'highly unstable and Individualistic. The variation among and 
within courseE and workshops at different institutions, as well 
as in the same institutions over brief periods of time, achieves 
almost infinite variety" (Lanier, 1986, p. 546). There is, 
additionally, a lack of understanding about the sequence for what 
should be learned (Koehler, 1985) . There is' also conflicting 
evidence about the relative proportion of subject matter 
coursework and education coursework taken by those preparing to 
be teachers (Bull, 1987; Galambos, 1985), amidst a frenzied 
debate about what the propo-';ion should be. The concept of the 
"professional development school" as conceived by the Holmes 
Group is still in the early stages of development. The Carnegie 
Report addressed professional development in a relatively general 
way, Tecomiiiending the development of a Master in Teaching degree 
program and clinical schools. 

The discrepancy between the importance of teachers' 
professional development and the lack of knowledge and 
understanding of *t is striking. The degree to which reform 
efforts address these gaps will be important to monitor. 

He now turn to examine what information the CES surveys 
provide in this area. 

.17 
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HS&B Teacher Survey (l p ?4) 

Items: 4a (« days inservice for whole staff); 4b(#days inservice 
for small groups}; I9niin(extent inservice program content was 
specific to school's needs); 43 (« college courses in 3 most 
frequently taught subjects, by categories, eg., 1-3 courses, 4-6 
courses) 

COMMENTSt Some information can be gained about high school 
teacher inservice education in 1984: amount of time and extent 
to which it was tailored to the school's specific needs. For 
each teacher, college coursework in the three most frequently 
taught subjects was also requested; this allows a very general 
examination of the amount of subject matter content these 
teachers had studied in their teaching areas. 
HS&B Th ird Follov-UD Survey tl9R€l 

Itemst 28a,c,d,h,i,j (satisfaction with postsec education: 
faculty, work skills development, own intellectual growth, 
school^ s intellectual life, course curriculum, quality of 
instruction) 

COMMENTS: This question asks those who were high school seniors 
in 1980 and who had attended postsecondary institutions how 
satisfied they were with certain aspects of their education 
during the last year they attended. It would be possible to 
examine differences between liberal arts majors and those who 
majored in' education or who were teachers or planned to be 
teachers, in terms of their satisfaction with their education. 
(The first two follow-ups for the 1980 seniors asked the same 
question, so it would be possible to track this satisfaction from 
the time in college to after graduation. The same question is 
also on the 1980 sophomore third follow-up questionnaire.) 
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HS&B PQStsecondar v Education Transcript Study (1984-85^ 

Items: All courses (by CIP code and by exact title text) for each 

tern of course work; credit/course. 

CQHHENTS: This college transcript information (for the sample of 
1980 high school seniors) allows examination of college course- 
taking patterns of education majors and of those intending to be 
teachers, as well as comparisons with liberal arts majors, while 
this information obviously does not reveal specifically what was 
taught or learned, it can provide indicators of what may be 
worthwhile to investigate further. 

NELSzeS Teacher Questionnaire fl988^ 

It6ms: III.19(arot inserv for primary tching area in last yr); 
III. 20a-f (support for inserv ed in primary tching area: none, 
released time, travel, stipend, prof growth«credits, other) 

COMMENTS: These two questions focus on the inservice education 

of these eighth-grade teachers: the amount in hours, by category 

« 6 hrs, 6-15,16-35, >35) and school support for inservice in 

the teacher's primary teaching area. 

MLS-7^ Fifth Follow-up Survey (1986) 

Items': 26a-h(assessmt of post-sec); 27a,c,d,e,h,i,j (post-sec 
satisf ) 

COMMENTS: These questions are similar to those on the HS&B Third 
Follow-up Survey above, and have the same potential for analysis. 



HLS-72 Teaching Supplement fl986^ 

Items: 8a,h(amt stud tching); 8c (influence of stud tching on 
career); 8d(U8efulness of stud tching); 19(college courses in 
freq taught subjs) ; 44a-k(prof dev activities); 45b(received 
retraining); 45c(retraining subj) 

COMMENTS: Questions about the amount and value of student 

o 19 
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teaching are included; the value of such questions to teachers 
who graduated from college ten years previously is unclear. The 
question on number of college oOurses (Q19) in areas of 
frequently taught subjects becomes confusing when trying to 
distinguish between elementary and secondary teachers, since 
elementary teaching does not typically contain "courses." A 
comprehensive list of inservice activities is requested in Q44, 
although it does not specifically ask about continuing coursework 
in subject content areas. Q45b,c allows an estimate of the 
number who hsve received retraining in response to teacher 
shortages, among those whose school districts had urged 
retr«»ining (N-116); the small N and the sampling plan are 
Inadequate for generalization to the population of districts and 
teachers, however. 

I'fLS-72 Postsecon darv Education Transcript Sfeudy 

Items: All courses (by CIP code and by exact title text) for 

each term of course work; credit/course. 

COMMENTS: The information here is comparable to that in the HS&B 
study, with the exception that these are 1972 high school 
seniors. 



Public Schools and Teachers Survev-Teacher Questionnaire flQfti^ 
Items: 3a-m(# undergrad and grad credit hrs, by subject matter 
and spec ed, voc ed, other ed) ; 4(educ courses taken •84-'85)» 
5 (type of courses fro© Q4: college, inserv^ other); 6(3 reasons 
for training in Q4); 7(12 areas bf retraining in Q4) 

COMMENTS: Graduate and undergraduate credit hours were reported 

by specific course area. Recent education courses (1984-85) were 
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also reported, with the reasons for taking them and the areas of 
study. This latter item provides an estimate of the amount of 
continuing education among public school teachers, in 1984. 



National Survey of Private Schools-Teacher Questionnaire (1984) 
Items: 3a-m(* undergrd and grad credit hrs, by subject matter 
and spec ed, voc ed, other ed); 4(educ courses taken '84-'85); 
5 (type of courses from Q4:college, inserv, other); 6(5 reasons 
for training in Q4); 7(13 areas of retraining in Q4) 

COMMENTS: These are the same questions as those on the Public 
Schools Teacher Questionnaire above; it should be noted that 
these two surveys were conducted in different years. 



Recent College Graduate Survey (1985-86) Transcript Study 
Items: Course level information for each term enrolled: CIP 
cod-^s for each course listed along with corresponding credit 
hours, and total number of credits earned. 

COMMENTS: The information here is comparable to that in the HS&B 
and NLS-72 transcript studies, with the exception that these are 
1985-86 college graduates. 



Schools & Staffing Survey-Teacher Questionnaire (1988) 
Items: 19 (f courses taken in primary & secondary tching 
assignments); 20 (for science tchrs, fcourses taken in 7 sci/math 
areas); 21 (took tching-related courses requiring >29 class hrs in 
past 2yrs? and for what assignment field was this training 

relevant?); 22(7 reasons for taking coursework in 21); 

COMMENTS: This survey will allow some national and state-level 

estimates about teachers subject content coursework in the 

fields they primarily teach. For science teachers, information 

will be available regarding more specific courses, eg., biology, 

computer science. There is also a question about coursework 
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taken during the last two years which provides very general 
information about whether a co5.rse was taken and if so, to what 
teaching area it applied. 

Summary 

There is relatively little information across these surveys 
about teachers* professional development. There are no questions 
to school administrators about plans, programs, or expectations 
for teachers' professional development. Particularly with 
burgeoning of induction programs (e.g.. Griffin, 1987) and the 
anticipation of the development of "clinical schools" (Carnegie 
Commission, 1986), national data are needed. 

Two surveys tell us about satisfaction with post-secondary 
education, and while comparisons are possibje between education 
and non-education majors, that tells us nothing about students' 
perceptions of what they learned, of how much they learned, or of 
the rigor of the courses. 

The NLS-72 Teacher Survey asks about the type of inservice 
courses (although it omits courses in subject content) . Two 
surveys asked about the amount of inservice. College coursework 
infor4nation appears to be the most prevalent question across 
these studies; several ask for information about subject natter 
coursework in the teaching fields (SASS, HS&B, and the Public and 
Private Teacher Surveys) and there are three transcript studies. 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS 
This paper uses the tern "qualifications" to mean the formal 
academic credentials held by teachers. A credential is defined 
by Webster as that which gives a title to belief or confidence. 
The question, then, is what are those credentials teachers hold 
which provide labels of "confidence." I have made a distinction 
here between the credential and the program or learning or 
demonstration that is required to attain the credential; while 
neither is necessarily related to being a qualified teacher, the 
credential is a major factor in determining whether one is 
qualified. As the Holmes report states: 

The knowledge and skills tested and certified by 
credentials tend to exclude qualities desirable in 
teaching such as warmth, empathy, reliability, a lack 
of pretentiousness or defensiveness,^ an alertness to 
human subtlety, and an ability to draw people out as 
well as together. By misrepresenting what 
practitioners can actually can do, credentialing can 
ultimately erode the public's trust in the quality of a 
profession. .. .We can no longer respond as we have in 
the past, when we tolerated the employment of 
underqualif ied teachers while appearing to raise 
credential standards. We can no longer pretend that 
r«iising credential standards for teachers is the same 
as improving teaching.... [p]rofessional status can be 
improved only by bestowing genuine credentials that 
reflect the highest standards and the most rigorous 
preparation possible. (1986, pp. 46-47) 

The Holmes report continues with a caution that standardized 

examinations should not be endorsed if they do not "reflect the 

range of knowledge, skills, and dispositions characteristic of 

competent professional practice"' and that "allowing college 

graduates lacking professional education to teach. . .willingly 

substitute [6] one for'ii of educational proxy for another." (1986* 
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p. 49) The report decries all forms of irrespcnsibl« 
credentialism: "bestowing credentials regardless of demonstrated 
ability to perforin all professional responsibilities 
autonomously" (p. 47), increased salary for increased credentials 
regardless of improvement in teaching, and credentialing to limit 
access to potential practitioners (as in medicine and law) or to 
"ease the entry of underqualif ied practitioners into an 
occupation during a period of shortage." (p. 48) 

What teachers' credentials are and what they represent, 
then, are two different questions, and both are important in 
considering professionalism in teaching. From another 
perspective, academic credentials are significant because of 
their use in the process of hiring teachers. A recent study by 
RAND of six school districts found that academic qualifications 
were one of three criteria forming the basis for teacher 
selection, along with interpersonal skills and teaching 
performance (Wise et al., 1987). To assess candidates' academic 
qualifications, districts typically examine state certification, 
college transcripts, and tests in basic skills and subject 
matter, although all these methods are not used in the same way. 
Issues about professionalism are evident in each of these 
assessment methods. 

State certification (more accurately terned "licensure") has 
been awarded typically on graduation from a state-accredited 
teacher education program; it assures minimum qualifications 
(Wise et al., 1987; Ashburn, 1986). According to the RAND study, 
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"administrators sometimes inquire no further into academic 
qualifications" and "consider state certification to be an 
adequate standard for assessing a candidate's academic 
qualifications" (Wise et al., 1987, p. 58-9). This is done in 
spite of the lack of a known relationship between accreditation 
of teacher education programs and the development of teaching 
proficiencies, as well as the fact that programs rarely eliminate 
teacher candidates (Levin, 1980). Requirements for state 
certification are increasing, and recertif ication has become an 
issue (Rudner, 1987). The substance underlying these in reased 
state certification standards, however, is unclear. The Carnegie 
Commission's establishment of a National Board of Professional 
Teaching standards promises to put certification in the hands of 
the profession, leaving the licensure process to the states 
(Carnegie Commission, 1986). Cer Ification by a national board 
would then represent teachers as "highly competent," as distinct 
from licensure's label of "safe to teach." TtB objective is to 
create a professional credential, one which the Holmes Group 
.authors would call "responsible credentialisr"x a title for 
"Professionally educated and certified teachers [who] .. .possess a 
strong liberal arts and disciplinary background, a repertoire of 
imaginative teaching and coaching skills, and a commitment to the 
responsibility for the learning of all children." (Holmes Group, 
1986, p. 51) 

Tests *ire also used as a measure of academic qualifications. 
According to the RAND study. 

School districts use nationally or locally developed 
tests to indicate whether or not candidates possess the 
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minimum academic knowledge necessary to teach in their 
field. In part, the use of testing reflects a distrust 
of academic records and state certification. Many 
simply do not believe that grades and certificates 
accurately reveal what a candidate knows. (Wise et al., 
1987, p. 60) 

Whether such tests reflect the subject content that must be 
taught in the school cirriculum is an important question. There 
are a number of arguments against tests, including the contention 
that they will hurt the profession (Rudner, 1987). Testing for 
certification by the National Board argues the opposite. Shulman 
(whose work in teacher assessment is closely tied to the plans of 
the National Board) believes in "the link between improved 
[teacher] testing and improved schools. . .Because teachers never 
ignore tests, he said, he is committed to creating tests worth 
teaching for" (Hechinger, 1988, p.B7). 

Transcripts are .n third source of data about qualifications. 
According to the RAND study (Wise et al., 1987), some school 
districts use the reputation of a candidate's college as well as 
overall grade point average and grades in subject areas. The 
study also found, however, that straight-A students are not 
necessarily the ones most deeiked by school districts, and that 
"Some even believe that high academic ability is negatively 
correlated with teaching potential, and attach greatest 
importance to interpersonal skills." (p. 59) The prevalence and 
implications of this belief are unclear, but Berliner "has noted 
that it is a rare field where a practitioner would be willing to 
say that 'The smarter you are, the worse you will do.' Yet, in 
education, this belief has vocal supporters." (Wise et al., 1987, 
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p. 59) It is difficult to understand how such a belief might 
contribute to the development of teaching ao a profession. 

We look now at the information provided in the CES data 
bases about teacher's academic qualifications. 

HS&B Teacher Survey (l!»84> 

Items: 41 (highest degree); 44 (state certification in all subject 
areas tching) 

COMMENTS: Academic qualifications listed on the BS&B Teacher 
Survey were hiyhest level of education and state certification in 
all teaching subjects. Teachers were not asked, however, what 
their degree majors were or any refinements about type of 
certification, or whether they were certified in their primary 
teaching assignments. Teachers were not asked the same kind of 
questions about perceptions of qualifications as were the 
principals in the companion questionnaire below. 

HStB Principal Survey (3 984) 

Items: 18 (perception of % of new tchrs who would be excellent 
tchrs); 19&-j(10 possible barriers to obtaining tchrs with 
excellenc quals) 

COMMENTS: These two questions ask for the principals' 
•perceptions about teachers' qualifications. The survey asks for 
the percentage of those hired in the last three years who they 
thought would be excellent teachers. Reasons for being unable to 
hire teachers with excellent qualifications were graded on a 
scale. 
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WELStSB Teacher Ques tionnaire (1988^ 

Itemst II.14(£eelin9 of adequacy to tch subj, by class); 
III.6(type of tching cert: regular, probationary, temp, not 
certif); III. 7 (state certif in nath,sci,Eng,80C stud); 
111.8(highest deg)> III. 9 (major and minor fields for undergrad 
degree) ; III. 10 (major and minor fields for grad degree) 

CCMMENTS: This set contains the standard questions about 

degrees and fields of study. Both major and minor fields were 

requested for graduate and undergraduate degrees. Information 

about the type and subject area of certif icatioa is also 

provided. Teachers' perceptions of tbair own adequacy to teach 

each subject in each of five classes was measured on a 5-point 

scale, from very well prepared to totally unprepared. This very 

specific picture of self-perceived adequacy may provide some 

important data from a new perspective about ^teache rs ' 

qualifications. « 



NELS:88 School Questionnaire (1988) 
Itemst III.9(* tchrs with grad degrees) 

COMMEMS: For each school in this eighth-grade sample, the 
number of teachers with graduate degrees is provided. 

WLS-72 Teaching Supplement fl9fi61 

Itemst 3 (degrees and majors); 4a-i (certif reqmts) ; 5 (certif 
type); 6 (certif subj areas); 7 (strongest subj quals); 20 (tching 
outside major rtif area); 22 (tch courses unqualified for) 

COMMENTS: These are standard questions about degrees, majors, 

and certification. Two significant questions speak to the issue 

of misasssignjacnt. The courses being taught butside the 

teacher's major area of certification are listed, so not only can 

the percentage of those teaching out-of-field be estimated, but 
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also a profile of subjects in which this may be prevalent may be 
determined. Questions are asked about the teacher's feelings of 
adequacy to teach particular courses. The meaning and 

implications of such self-perceptions of adequacy would be 
important to consider. 



Public Schools and Teachers Survev-Teacher Questionnaire f 1984^ 
Items: 1 (highest degree earned); 2(undergrad major) ; 10(certi£ 
for subjects/classes currently tching: yes, all; yes, soroe> no); 
11 (9 subjects currently tching but not certif ) 

COMMENTS: Information about the highest degree earned is 
requested^ but only for the undergraduate degree is the major 
field requested. Very general questions were asked concerning 
certification status (yes, all teaching subjects; yea, some 
teaching subjects; no) , as well as which subjects they taught but 
were not certified in. There is no information here about grade 
level certification or type of certification. 



National Survey of Private Schools-Teacher Questionnaire (1985-6) 
Items: 1 (highest earned degree); 2(undergrad major) 

COMMENTS: These are the same two questions found on the Public 

Schools Teacher Questionnaire above; no certification information 

was requested from these private school teachers. 



Recent College Graduate Survey (1985-86) 

Items: 3brC(major field of study); 4(self-report undergrad 
GPA); 28c(type of certification:- regular, emergency, temporary, 
provisional, letter of waiver, other); 31a(certif to tch by 
grade); 31b(eligible to tch by grade); 32a(certif to tch by 
field); 32b(eligible to tch by field); 33 (field in which best 
qualified); 34 (took exam for certif: NTE, other nat'l exam, state 
exam, other exam); 41 (grades tching); 42 (fields tching) 
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COMMENTS: These questions were addressed to those '85- '86 
graduates who were teaching and/or who had coitipleted coursework 
in education. Information is provided on the specific type of 
certification, and the levels and fields certified and/or 
eligible to teach. These questions compared with those on grade 
levels imd fields teaching in April 1987 provide information 
about quelifications for the teaching position held. Data are 
obtained also for the rei^pondents' perceptions of the field in 
which they are best qualil'ied to tsach. 

Recent College Graduate Survey fl983-84) 

Items: 2 (degree major); 12 (self-repokt GPA) ; 24c (eligible or 
certif to tch by grade); 25a(eligible or certif to tch by field) 

COMMENTS: This survey was conducted on the same kind of 

population as the one above. The information about 

qualifications, however, is much less specific. There is no 

information on type of certification, distinctions between 

certification and eligibility for certification are not made, and 

no questions were asked about certification tests. Trends can be 

examined on the major fields, however. 



Schools & Staffing Su ' vev-Teacher Ouestionnaire f 19881 

Items: 14a (earned degrees); 14b(major/degree) ; 14c (2nd major or 

minor/degree); 17a(feel best qualified to tch); 17b(2nd best 

qualified to tch); 23a(state certif in primary & secondary 

assignments); 23b (certif type: regular, probationary, 

temporary/emergency) 

CCMMENTS: Information on all degrees is requested, including not 
only the major for each degree but also the second major or 
minor. Teachers' perceptions of which subjects they were most 
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qualified to teach was also reguestedr and can be compared to 
their primary and secondary teaching assignments as well as their 
state certification status in those areas. Type of certifcation 
is also listed. 

Schools & Staffing Survey-School Questionnaire (1988) 
Items: 25(no.tchr8 with grad«deg) 

COMMENTS: For each school in this national and state- 
representative sample, the number of teavChers with graduate 
degrees is provided. Information about the field of those 
degrees, however, is not given. 

Schools & Staffing Survey-Demand & Shortage Questionnaire 11988) 
Items: 7(# FTE tchrs with regular certif in assignment fields); 
8b (# newly hired FTE with regular certif); 21a-h(dist hiring 
criteria: full state certif for tching field, grad from state- 
approved prog, major or minor in tching field, dist test of basic 
skills or subj content, state test of basic skills, state test of 
subj content, NTE) 

COMMENTS: This survey to the local districts obtains information 
about the certification status for full-time teachers in their 
teaching assignment fields, and also requests the number of newly 
hired- full-time teachers with regular certification. Boi;h allow 
•estimates of the number who do not hold regular certification, by 
comparing with the total number of full-time teachers. 
Certification status of those newly-hired is specified further 
(Q9) .by twenty-one teaching fields; for example, among those 
newly-hired in October 1987, the number of math teachers holding 
regular certification can be compared to the total number of new 
tires, as well as to the total number of math teachers. The 
question on hiring criteria is important in estimating the 
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prevalence of the use of academic qualifications in the teacher 
selection process. For each of the criteria, administrators 
reported whether it is required, used as a criterion, or not 
used. 



Survey of Teacher Demand and Shortage (1984) 

Itemsx Part I: 4a(# continuing tchrs holding certif in principal 
assignment field); 4b(« continuing tchrs not holding certif in 
principal assignment field); 5a (# newly hired tchrs holding 
certif in principal ass'ignment field); 5b (# newly hired tchrs not 
holding certif in principal assignment field); Part III A- 
Eleroentary: « certif and # not certif, by 21 assignment areas, 
eg., preprimary, general elem, art, reading; Part III B- 
Secondary: « certif and # not certif, by 25 assignment areas, 
eg., math, English language arts, biology, learning disabled. 

CW1MENT3J This questionnaire to principals focuses on the 
certification status of teachers, both continuing and newly- 
hired, in their primary assignment fields. It also allows 
determination of misassignments, by assignment area, in both the 
elementary and secondary areas. 

HS&B Postsecondary Education Tranarript Sfiidy (10fta-P^^ 

Items: Types of degrees (up to 3); GPA/degree; major fields (up 

to 3); grade/course (95% letter grades; 2% numeric grade? } . 

COMMENTS: This transcript study for those who were high school 

seniors in 1980 allows comparisons between education majors and 

non-education majors on grade-point averages, and also an 

examination of CPAs and degree majoirs for those in the third 

follow-up sample who reported having a teaching position. 

5LS-72 Postsecondary Education TranHgr<pi- Sttw^y 
tems: Types of degree8(up to 3); GPA/degree; major fields (up 
to 3); grade/course (95% letter grades; 2% nulneric grades). 

COMMENTS: The same kind of information is available as that in 

the BS&B transcript study on this sample of 1972 seniors. In 
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this study there is the additional advantage of having the 
Teaching Supplement sample. 

Recent College Graduate Survey (1985-86) Transcript Study 
Items: Haior and minor programs of studyr overall grade point 
average, class standing, types of diplomas received & dates of 
award, course grades obtained, and total number of credite 
earned. 

COMMENTS: The same kind of information is available for these 
1985-86 graduates as that in the BS&B and NLS-72 transcript 
studies. 
Sununary 

There is abundant information across these surveys about 
teachers' credentials. Standard questions are degrees, major 
fields, and certification status; the level of specificity of 
these questions varies by survey, however. The Schools and 
Staffing Teacher Survey asks for the major field for each degree, 
for example, while the HS&B Teacher Questionnaire asks only for 
the highest degree. Several surveys allow estimates of te.cher 
nisassignments, certainly an issue of professionalism related to 
credentials. The three transcript studies provide information 
about 'grades. Data about the use of credentials in hiring will 
•be obtained on the Schools and Staffing Survey. 

The substance underlying these credentials is, again, 
another question. Perhaps those items which ask teachers their 
perceptions about their own adequacy will provide an interesting 
baCKdrop for further exploration of this question. 
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SUMMARY 

These data bases contain important information pertaining to 
issues of professionalism for t«achers 4md teaching. There are a 
lot of data about teacher* • credentials, although the level of 
specificity varies from survey ±o wivey. Information about 
teaching activities is more often obtained on the longitudinal 
instruments than on the others, and vlth the MEL5t88 Teacher 
Questionnaire there is a significant increase in specificity 
about instructional activities. Information collected about 
teachers' professional development is alim. 

Examining these questions or others of interest across data 
bases requires knowledge of each of tbeir respective system set- 
ups and Idlosyncracies. That subject is foi^ another paper, and 
another author. 
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APPENDIX 



This appendix contains the following inforin?tion Hbvut the 
studies which include the questionnaires described in thi : paper: 

-the STUDY title in which the questionnaire was used. 

-the PROJECT, which is usually the title of the questionnaire. 

-the ADMINISTRATION DATE Of the questionnaire. For future 
projects, the expected date is provided. 

-the OBJECTIVES of the study, as stated in project documents. 

-the RESPONDENTS to the questionnaire. The actual i mbers of 
respondents are provided when possible. 

-the INSTRUMENTATION description, incJading titles of each 
section of the questionnaire. „ 

-the RESEARCH DESIGN, including sampling procedures. 

> the RESOURCES used to obtain information about the studies and 
cited in the study descriptions. 

-the AVAILABILITY of the data tape and documentation, either hcw 
to order or when it is expected to be available. 

-the individual to CONTACT FOR FURTHER INFORMATION about the 
study. 
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STUDY; HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND (HS&B) 
PROJECT: HS&/ Third Pol low-up 
ADM. DATE; 1986 

OBJECTIVES : Prom the Contractor R-port: The mission of the 
Center for Education Statistics (CES) Includes the responsibility 
to "collect and dlsssemlnate statistics and other data related to 
education In the United States" and to "conduct and publish 
reports on specific analyses of the meaning and significance of 
such statistics" (Education Amendments of 1974 - Public Law 93- 
380, Title V, Section 501). Consistent with this mandate and In 
response to the need for policy-relevant, time-series data on 
nationally representative samples of high school students, CES 
instituted the National Education Longitudinal Studies (Ni.LS) 
program, a continuing long-term project. The general aim of the 
NELS program is to study longitudinally the educational, 
vocational, and personal development of young people, beginning 
with their elementary or high school years, and the personal, 
familial, social, institutional, and cultural factors that may 
affect that development. 

The overall NELS program utilizes longitudinal, time-series data 
in two ways: (l) each cohort is surveyed at regular intervals 
over a span of years and (2) comparable data are obtained from 
successive cohorts, permitting studies of trends relevant to 
educational and career development and societal roles. The NELS 
program consists of the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972 (NLS-72), the High School and Beyond Study 
(HS&B), and the National Educat'.on Longitudinal Study of 1988 
(NELS: 88) . 

HS&B was designed to inform Pederal and State policy in the 
decade of the 1980s. It began in the spring of 1980 with the 
collr-rtion of base year questionnaire and test data on over 
58,000 high school seniors and sophomores. The first follow-up 
survey was conducted the 1982 ar»d the second in 1984. The HS&B 
cohorts have been surveyed at points in time that would permit as 
mcuh comparison as possible with the time points selected for 
NLS-72. Jn particular, three types of comparison are possible: 

-The three cohorts may be compared on a time-lag basis 
(intercohort or Intergenerational ) . Por example, the high school 
seniors of 1972 and the high school seniors of 1980 and 1982 may 
be contrasted to determine changes over time in the composition, 
distribution, and needs of high school seniors. 

-Fixed-time comparisons can be undertaken*. For a given year, the 
data collection for each cohort can be viewed as a cross- 
sectional study. It is possible, for example, to compare 
employment rates in 1980 of 16-, 18-, and 26-year-olds. 
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-Longitudinal analyses within cohorts can be conducted. Because 
the history of the age cohort can be taken into account and 
modeled, analyses can bo designed that isolate school and program 
effects from the effects of differential life experiences. 

BS&B was designed to build on the NLS-72 in three ways. First, 
the base year survey of HS&B included a 1980 cohort of high 
school seniors that was directly comparable with the 1972 cohort. 
Seconc/ the introduction of a sophomore cohort provided data on 
the many critical educational and vocational choices made between 
the sophomore and senior years in high school, permitting a 
fuller understanding of the secondary school experience and its 
impact on students. Finally, HS&B expanded the NLS-72 focus by 
collecting vlata on a range of lifecycle factors, such as family- 
formation behavior, intellectual development, and social 
participation. 

RBSPOHDBNTSt The samp e for the tnird follow-up consisted of 
11,995 1980 high school seniors (response rate from this group 
was 88 percent) and 15,000 T980 sophomores (response rate from 
this group was 91 percent) . 

INSTRUMENTATION! A 69-item mailed questionnaire. The Senior 
Cohort Third Follow-up Questionnaire was the same as that for the 
sophomore cohort. To maintain comparability with prior waves, 
many questions from previous follow-up surveys were repeated. 
Respondents were asked to update background information and to 
provide information about their work experience, unemployment 
history, education and other training, family information, 
income, and other experiences and opinions. Event history 
formats were used for obtaining res^'^nses about jobp held, 
schools attended, periods of unempl^ yement, dnd marriage 
patterns. 

RESEARCH DESIGN; From the Contractor report (PETS) : The base 

year survey employed a two-stage, highly stratified sample design 
.with secondairy schools having tenth and/or twelfth grades as the 

first-stage units of selection ird students within schools as the 
.second-stage units. With the exception of cer-ain special 

strata, which were oversampled, schools were selected with 

frobabilitie^ proportional tn their estimated enrollment in the 
enth and twelfth grades. F. .hin each school, 36 seniors and 36 
sophomores were randomly selected. Sampling rates were set jo as 
to select within each stratum the number of schools needed to 
satisfy study design criteria regarding minimum sample sizes for 
certain types of schools. The total number of schools selected 
for the initial sample was 1,122, from a frame of 24,725 schools 
with grades ten or twelve or both. The final number in the 
school s£ ' ple was 1,015; the response rate for the students was 

percent (N«58,270 sophomores an'' seniors). Use of veights 
should ledd to correct estimates («rithin sampling error) of the 
population of tenth and twelfth grade students in United States 
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Bchools in spring 1980, and of subgroups within that population. 
The first follow-up sample consisted of 12,000 seniors (selected 
froip the base year probability sample of 28,240 1980 seniors), 
and 27,000 1980 sophomores (from the base year of 30,000 
sophomores). The multi-stage, stratified, and clustered design of 
the base year sample was retained. 

RESOURCESt "Contractor Report - High School and Beyond 1980 
Senior Cohort Third Follow-up (1986): Volumes I and II - Data 
Pile User's Manual," Center for Education Statistics, USED/OERI, 
October 1987. 

AVAILABILITY! Order tape and documentation frou: 
Jack Dusatko 

Rm.304A, OERI Information Services 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

FOR FDRTHBR IMFORMATIOM. COMTACT* 
Dennis Carroll 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6774 
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STDDYi EIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND (HS&B) 



PROJECTS Administrator and Teacher Survey - Teacher 
Questionnaire 

ADM.DATBi 1984 

OBJECTIVES t The Administrator and Teacher Survey of the BS&B 
study was designed to obtain measurements of school goals and 

?rocesses that the effective schools literature indicates are 
mportant in achieving the objective of effective education; 
these measurements were n«^t available on any large national data 
set. 

RBSPOHDENTSt 10,370 teachers from 457 schools. 

INSTRDMENTATION t A 51-item mailed questionnaire. Iters were 
selected to complement information already in the HS&B data base 
and designed to reflect key issues of school process and 
functioning identified as critical to top quality education in 
the "effective schooling" literature. 

RESEARCH DESIGN i From the Data User's Manual: This survey sample 
was drawn from the sample of secondary schools selected for the 
HS&B survey which were still in existence in 1982-83 (N-'975) . 
The smaller sample size for all strata except private schools 
results in some lose of statistical precision in population 
estimates compared to the full HS&B sample. The main survey 
sample for this study (N«505) contained a subsample of 293 
schools which were selected for the HS&B Parents Survey. Properly 
weighted, the Administrator and Teacher ourvey may be used to 
estimate statistical parameters for the population of public and 
private schools with 10th and/or 12th grades which existed in 
1980 and were still in existence in the 1983-84 academic year. 
(Even in the large base year sample most of the listed strata 
have too few cases to be analyzed at the school level. For this 
supplemental survey, 7 out of 9 of the school type strata have 
fewer than 40 schools. The analysis of small cells should be 
approached- with extreme caution.) 

Questionnaire data were collected for up to four administrators 
per school and random samples of up to 30 teachers per school. 
In 139 schools, the total number of teachers was 30 or fewer, and 
consequently all teachers were included in these instances. 

RESOURCES 8 "High School and Beyond Administrator and Teacher 
Surveys (1984) Data User's Manual," edited by O.KoleSr Office of 
Research, USED/OERI, March 1988. 
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AVAIIABILITYj Public use data tape and documentation scheduled 
for releuse in April 1988. 

FOR PDRTHB R INFORMATIQM. COHTPAC^. 

Oliver Kol'is 

Office of Research 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20208 

202/357-6207 
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STODYt HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND (HS&B) 

PRQJBCTt Administrator and Teacher Survey - Principal 
Questionnaire 

ADH.DATBt 1984 

(ttJECTIVESt The Administrator and Teacher Survey of the HS&B 
study was designed to obtain measurements of school goals and 

frocesses that the effective schools literature indicates are 
mportant in achieving the objective of effective education; 
these measurements were not available on any large national data 
set. 

RESPOHDEllTSt Principals from 402 schools. 

IHSTRDMENTATKW ; A 67-item mailed questionnaire. Items were 
selected to complement information already in the BS&B data base 
and designed to reflect key issues of school process and 
functioning identified as critical to top quality education in 
the "effective schooling* literature. 

RESEARCH DESIGN t From the Data User's Manual: This survey sample 
was drawn from the sample secondary schools selected for the 
HS&B survey which were still in existence in 1982-83 (N>975). 
The smaller sample size for all strata except private schools 
results in some loss of statistical precision in population 
estimates compared to the full HS&B sample. The survey sample 
contains a subsample of 293 schools which were selected for the 
HS&B Parents Survey. Properly weighted, the Administrator and 
Teacher Survey may be used to estimate statistical parameters for 
the population of public and private schools with 10th and/or 
12th gredes which existed in 1980 and were still in existence in 
the 1983-84 acad mic year. (Even in the large base year sample 
most of the -listed strata have too few schools to be analyzed at 
the school level. For this supplemental survey, 7 out of 9 of 
the school type strata have fewer than 40 schools. The analysis 
of smaH cells should be approached with ex reme caution.) 

RESOPRCES; *High School and Beyond Administrator and Teacher 
Surveys Data User's Manual," edited by 0. Moles, Office of 
Research, USED/OERI, March 1988. 

AVAILABILITYi Public use data tape and documentation scheduled 
xor release in April 1988. 

FOR PORTHBR IHFORMATIOH. COWTACTi 

Oliver Moles 

Office of Research 

555 New Jersey Avenue NW 

Washington, DC 20208 

202/357-6207 
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STUDY t HIGH SCHOOL AND BEYOND (BS&B) 

FRQJECTi Postsecondary Education Transcript Study (PETS) 
ADM.DATBt 1984-85 

PWBCTIYBSl Frcm the Contractor Report: Although the BS&B 
follow-up surveys have collected longitudinal data on 
postsecond&ry educational activities of sample roeicbers, the kinds 
and quantity of information rsollected on course-taking patterns 
and on grades, credits, and credentials earned has been limited 
necessarily by the survey methodology and respondents' ability to 
recall the details of their educational experiences. To overcome 
these weaknesses and to provide a rich resource for the future 
analysis of occupational and career outcomes, the Postsecondary 
Education Transcript Study was designed to obtain official 
records from aca'lemic a;id vocational schools, (p. 7) 



jRESPOHDEMTSt All typeo of postsecondary institutions, ranging 
from short-term vocatiorsal or occupational programs through major 
universities with graduate programs and professsional schools. 



INSTRUMENTATION t Hailed packets of transcript survey materials, 
including letter to director of admissions, letters of 
endorsement, NELS program description, instructions, prepaid 
envelopes for shipment, and invoice for transcript reimbursement. 

RESEARCH DESIGN; From the Contractor Report: The PET Study 
involved the collection and processing of school records for a 
subsample of the HS&B 1980 senior cohort. The base year (1980) 
survey employed a two-stage, highly stratified sample design with 
secondary schools having tenth and/or twelfth grades as the 
first-stage units of selection and students within schools as the 
second-stage units. With the exception of certain special 
strata, which were over-ampled, schools were selected with 
probabilities proportional to their estimated enrollment in the 
tenth and twelfth grades. Within each school, 36 seniors and 36 
sophomores were randomly selected. Sampling rates were set so as 
to select within each stratum the number of schools needed to 
satisfy study design criteria regarding minimum sample sizes for 
certain types of schools. The total number of schools selected 
for the initial sample was 1,122, from a frame of 24,725 schools 
with grades ten or twelve or both. The final number in the school 
sample was 1,015; the response rate for the students was 82 
percent (N"58,270 sophomores and seniors). Use of weights should 
lead to correct estimates (within sampling error) of the 
population of tenth and twelfth grade students In United states 
schools in spring 1980, and of subgroups within that population. 
The follow-up sairpie for seniors consists of 11,995 selections 
from the base year probability sample of 28,240 seniors. 
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Postsecondary transcripts were requested for all jnembers of the 
1980 senior cohort who reported in either follow-up survey 
attending any form of postsecondary school since leaving high 
school, (p. 59-62) 

Altogether, 11,288 transcripts were initially requested from 
2,685 institutions for 7,776 HS&B 1980 senior sample members who 
reported attending any typ's of post6«rondary school since leaving 

high school 

KESOnnCBSt Contractor Reportt Sigh School and Beyond 
Postsecondary Education Transcript Study rata File User's Manual, 
USDOE, OERI/Center for Education Statistics, September 1986. 

AVAILABILITY t Order tape and docmnentation from: 
Jack Dusatko 

Rm.304A, OERI Information Services 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

FOR FDRTHER INPORMATIOM. COWTACTi 
Dennis Carroll 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6774 



SZgpXL NATIONAL EDUCATION LONGITUDINAL STUDY OP 1988 (NELS:88) 
PRgjBCTi Teacher Questionnaire 
ADM. DATE 8 Spring 1938 

QBJgCTtYBSl From Position Papers: NELS:88, along with NLS-72 
and High School and Beyond, were planned and designed to yield 
trend information concerning the transition of young adults from 
school into the world of work. NELSx88 in particular has been 
planned to yield policy relevant data concerning effective high 
schools, discipline, homework, transition patterns from eighth 
grade to secondary school, dynamics of tracking, deteminants of 
persistence and completion of school, private schools, vocational 
education, special educatici, instruction for limited English 
speaking students, postsecondary access and choice, college 
persistence, student financial assistance, employment during high 
school and college, transfer behaviors, vocational training, on- 
the-job training, labor force participation, employment 
stability, family formation, and graduate/professional training. 
(p.I.l) 

RESPONDENTS t Approximately 10,500 teachers of the 26,000 sampled 
eighth-grade students in 1,000 schools. No estimate of response 
rate to date. 

INSTRDMENTATiQWi A 34-item questionnaire distributed by each 
sample school's study coordinator: Part I - information about 
sampled students' school-related problems and handicaps; Part II- 
information about specific, designated classes and teaching 
activities in those classes; Part III - background information. 

RESEARCH DESygWt For the base-year survey (1988), a nationally 
representative sample of 1,000 schools (800 public schools and 
200 private schools, including parochial institutions) will b«» 
drawn, within this school sample, 26,200 eighth-grade stud .ents 
will be selected at random. Two teachers (math-history; math- 
English; science-history; science-English) will be selected for 
each of the 26,000 eighth-grade students in the sample. The 
first follow-up focuses on students and the schools they attend 
in 1990. Additional follow-ups are planned at two-year 
intervals. 

RggPraCBgt "Position Papers for National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88) First Follow-up," Center for Education 
Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of Education. Undated. 
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AVlklLABILITY: Public use data tapes scheduled for release summer 



FOR PDRTHER IHPORMATIOW. CONTACTi 

Jeffrey Owings 

OERI Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6777 
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CTDDYt NATIONAL EDUCATION LONGITUDINAL STUDY OP 1988 



PROTECT t Eighth Grade Questionnaire 
ADM.DATBi Spring 1988 

OWPCTIVPgl From Position Papers: NELS!88, along with NLS-72 
and B'gh School and Beyond, were planned and designed to yield 
trend information concerning the transition of yoang adults from 
school into the world of work. NELS:88 in particular Las been 
planned to yield policy relevant data concerning effective hivjh 
schools, discipline, homework, transition patterns from eighth 
grade to secondary school, dynamics of tracking, determinants of 
persistence and completion of school, private schools, vocational 
education, special education, instruction for limited English 
speaking scudents, postsecondary access and choice, college 
persistence, student financial assistance, employment during high 
school and college, transfer behaviors, vocational training, on- 
the-job training, labor force participation, employment 
stability, family formation, and graduate/professional training. 

l^gpQjPEIffgt Approximately 26,000 eighth-grade students in 1,000 
schools. No estimate of response rate to date. 

INSTRDMENTATioWt An 81-item questionnaire: "^family, opinions 
about self, future plans, jobs & chores, school life, school 
work, activities. 

RESEARCH DESlGWi For the base-year survey (1988), a nationally 
representative sample of 1,000 schools (800 public schools and 
200 private schools, including parochial institutions) will be 
drawn. Within this school sample, 26,200 eighth-grade students 
will be selected at rondom. The first follow-up focuses on 
students and the schools they attend in 1990. Additiona* follow- 
ups are planned at two-year intervals. 

^SQPfiCES? "Position Papers for National Education Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88) First Fjllow-up," Center for Education 
Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of Education. Undated. 

AVAILABILITYt Public use data tapes are scheduled for release 
summer 1989. 

rOR PDRTHBR IMPORMATIO H. COMTACTt 

Jeffrey Owings 

OERI Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6777 
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ll NATIONAL EDUCATION LONGITUDINAL STUDY OP 1988 



PROJECT i School Questionnaire 
AEaLSAZfil Spring ^.988 

OBJBCTIVBSt From Position Papers: NELS:88, along with NLS-72 
and High School ai6 Beyond r were planned and designed to yield 
trend information concerning tne transition of young adults from 
school into the world of work. NELS:88 in particular has b^en 
planned to yield policy relevant data concerning effective i.igh 
BchoolSr discipline, homework, transition patterns from eighth 
grade to secondary school, dynamics of tracking, determinants of 
persistence and completion of school, private schools, vocational 
education, special education, instruction for limited English 
speaking students, post secondary access and choice, college 
persistence, student financial assistance, employment during high 
school and college, transfer behaviors, vocational training, on- 
the-job training, labor force participation, employment 
stability, family formation, and graduate/professional training. 

RESPONDENTS I School principals in approximately 1,000 sample 
schools. No estimate of response rate to date. 

INSTRUMENTATION t A 51-item questionnaire distributed by each 
school *s study coordinator: Parts 1-6 request factual 
information about the school and its prograns. Parts 7 & 8 
request judgmental evaluations about the school climate. 

RESEARCH DESIGNS For the base-year survey (1988), a nationally 
representative sample of 1,000 schools (800 public schools and 
200 private schools, including parochial institutions) will be 
drawn. Within this school sample, 26,200 eighth-grade students 
will be selected at random. The first follow-up focuses on 
students and the schools they attend in 1990. Additional follow- 
ups are planned at two-year intervals. 

RHSQQRCESi "Position Papers for National ISducation Longitudinal 
Study of 1988 (NELS:88) First Follow-up,* Center for Education 
Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of Education. Undated. 

AVAILABILITY g Public use data tapes are f>cheduled for summer 
1989. 



FOR FDRTHER INFORMATION, CGNTACTt 
Jeffrey Owings 

OERI Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6777 
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ll NATIONAL LONGITODINAL STUDY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OP 
1972 (NLS-72) 



PROJBCTt Fifth Follow>up (1986) 
ADM.DATBt 1986 

OBJECTIVES 1 From the Contractor lt«port: Consistent with the 
mandate to "collect and disseminate statistics and other data 
related to education in the United States" (Education Amendments 
of 1974-Public Law 93380, Titlfe V, Sect. 501) and in response to 
the need for policy-relevant, ti-ne-series data on nationally 
representative samples of high school students, CES instituted 
the National Education Longitudinal Studies (NELS) program, a 
continuing long-term project. The general aim of the NELS 
prograin is to study longitudinally the educational, vocational, 
and personal development of high school students and the 
personal, familial, social, institutional, and cultural factors 
that may affect that development. 

The overall NELS prograin utilizes longitudinal, time-series data 
in two ways: (1) each cohort is surveyed at regular intervals 
over a span of years, and (2) comparable data are obtained from 
successive cohorts, permitting studies of trends relevant to 
educational pnd career development and societal roles. NLS-72 
and High School and Beyond (HS&B) are the two major studies in 
the NELS program. A third major study (NELS: 88) is planned to 
continue throughout the 19908. 

There are three survey cohorts in these two studies: NLS-72 
seniors and HS&B seniors and sophomores. The NLS-72 seniors 
were first surveyed in 1972 anc have been surveyed five times 
since. The HS&B cohorts have been surveyed at points in tinte 
that would permit as much comparison as possible with the time 
points selected for NLS-72. In particular, three types of 
comparison are possible: 

-The three cohorts may be compared on a time-lag basis 
(intercohort or intergenerational) . For example, the high school 
seniors of 1972 and the high school seniors of 1980 and 1982 may 
be contrasted to determine changes over time in the composition, 
distribution, and needs of high school seniors. 

-Fixed-time comparisons can be undertaken. For a given year, the 
data collection for each cohort can be viewed as a cross- 
sectional study. It is possible, for example, to compare 
employment rates in 1980of 16-, 18- and 26-year-olds. 

-Longitudinal analyses within cohorts can be conducted. Because 
the history of the age cohort can be taken in'co account and 
modeled, analyses can be designed that isolate school and prograin 
effects from the effects of differential life experiences. 
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RBSPOMDEliTS t Subsample of original NLS sample of 19,000 high 
school seniors (1972). In 1986, sample members averaged 32 years 
of age and had been out of high school 14 years. 

IHSTRgMEHTATIOM t Nail questionnaire; 123 items. Contains many 
of the same items found in the fourth NLS Follow-up questionnaire 
and in the questionnaire for the third follow-up of the High 
School anfl Beyond Survey* 

RESEARCH DB5IGH« The Fifth Follov-up sample retains the basic 
sample design of the base year through fourth follow-up surveys: 
a stratified two-stage probability sample of persons who were 
students in U.S. schools that contained 12th graders in the 1971- 
72 academic year. The first stage consists of the lr318 schools 
selected from 608 strata in the b^se year (600) and first follow- 
up (8). The second stage for the fifth follow-up consists of 
14 r 489 persons who had been seniors in those schools. A total of 
12rB41 persons returned the questionnaire, for a response rate of 
89 percent. ^ 

RBSODRCES g Contractor Report: The National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) Fifth Follow-up (1986)- 
Data File User's Manual, USED/OERI Center for Education 
Statistics, December 1987. 

AVAILABILITY I Order tape and documentation "^rom: 
Jack Dusatko 

Rm. 304A, OERI Information ServiCwS 
U.S. Dept. of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

FOR PDRTHER INFORMATION. CONTACTS 
Dennis Carroll 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6774 
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STDDYi NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OP 1972 (NLS-72) 



PRQJBCTt Fifth Follow-up Teaching Supplement 
ADM.liATBt 1986 

QBJBCTIYBSl From the contractor report: The Teaching Supplement 
focused on the qualifications, experiences, and attitudes of 
current and former elementary and secondary school teachers, and 
on the qualifications of persons who had completed a degree in 
education or received certification but had not actually taught. 

RBS?QW>BMTgt Teachers (N-455) , former teachers (N-331), and 
individuals with teaching qualifications (N-252) from the Fifth 
Follow-up NLS-72 sample. 

TNgrpWEWT^flVl^; Mail questionnaire, 53 items: career plans, 
degrees and certification, actual teaching experience, allocation 
of time, satisfaction with teaching, your school, profession- 
related activities, reasons for leaving teaching, future plans. 

RESEARCH DESIGN a The samp .e for the Teaching Supplement ^ 
consisted Ci. NLS-72 Fifth Follow-up respondents who indicted on 
Q118 that they were a current teacher, a former teacher, 'l)r 
trained as a teacher but never taught. The Fifth Follow-up 
sample is a probability subsample of 14,469 persons selected from 
the 22,652 students who participated in at least one of the five 
previous NLS-72 surveys (1972,1973,1974,1976,1979). Of the 
14,489 respondents, 1,449 received the Teaching Supplement; 
1,147 were returned for an 86 percent response rate. Of these, 
455 were current elementary or secondary teachers and 331 were 
former elementary or secondary teachers. Among those who had not 
taught, 142 had completed education degrees, and 110 had 
completed certification requirements (but not education degrees). 

Because NLS-72 is a longitudinal survey, the database includes 
oxtensive- personal history data going back to 1972 (eg., high 
Sv":hool achievement, postsecondary education, attitudes and 
values) . The Teaching Supplement can be linced to data from 
prior waves of the survey and ccn also be mirged with that of the 
Fifth Follow-up main questionnaire, which includes questions 
related to the teaching profession. 

l^EgPPRCPSt Contractor Report: The National Longitudinal Study 
of the High School Class of 1972 (NLS-72) Fifth Follow-up (1986) 
Teaching Supplement Data Pile User's Manual. USDOE, OKRI/Center 
for Education statistics, October 1987. 
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AV AllABlLlTY s Order tape and documentation from: 
Jack Dusatko 

l<in.304A» OERI Information Services 
U.S. Dept. of Eduction 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington » DC 20208 



FOR PDRTHBR HffORMATlON . CQMTAOTt 
Dennis Carroll 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6774 
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SEffill NATIONAL LONGITUDINAL STUDY OP THE HIGH SCHOOL CLASS OF 
1972 (NLS-72) 

PROJECT! Pos' secondary Educiition Transcript Study (PETS) 
AQIL£A7^ 1984-85 

OBJECTIVES! Pror the Contractor Reports The purpose of the NLS 
PETS is to provide reliable and objective information about the 
types and patterns of postsecondary courses taken by sample 
members since the base year data were collected in 1972. Because 
the transcript data file supplements a large, expanding database 
from the NLS-72 survey, course-taking patterns and performance 
can be statistically related to a wide range of other factors, 
including student characteristics and occupational and economic 
outcomes, (p.l) 

^RESPONDENTS! All types of nostsecondary institututions (attended 
uy NLS-72 sample members), ranging from short-term vocational or 
occupational programs through major universities with graduate 
programs and professional schools. The file contains 19,033 
transcripts. 

IHgTOWPjgyATI OH i Mailed packets of transcript survey materials, 
including letter to director of admissions, letters of 
endorsement, NELS program description, instructions, prepaid 
envelopes for shipment, and invoice for transcript reimbursement. 

RESEARCH DESIGN t From the Contractor Report: Transcripts were 
requested from each school reported by sample members in their 
responses to the NLS-72 first through fourth follow-up surveys. 
Altogether, 24,431 transciipts were initially requested from 
3,983 institutionr for 14,759 NLS-72 sample members. At the same 
time, 11,288 transcripts were also requested from 2,685 schools 
for 7,776 members of the NLf-72 chohort who reported attending 
any :'chool between 1972 and 1979. (p. 8) (What does this last 
sentence mean?) 

Schools in the private non-vocational and public two- and four- 
year sectors had response rates of 88 percent, 91 percent, and 9/ 
percent respectively. These schools constituted nearly two- 
thirds of the list of schools attended and accounted for nearly 
90 percent of the transcripts requested. One or more transcripts 
were obtained for 91 percent of the enrollees. Of this group, 55 
percent had single transcripts, 27 percent had tWv transcripts, 
and 9 percent had three or more transcripts, (p. 11) 

Postsecondary transcript data were abstracted from school records 
of greatly varying structure and content. It is essential for 
users of these data to be fully aware thaw the elementss in the 
databse are inte^-^ed to be a faithful reproduction of the 



information reported on the transcripts. Except for the creation 
of some composite variables, the transcript data have not been 
rescaledr standardized, or otherwise manipulated prioi to entry 
into the database. For some items, notable "bourse grades, school 
reported grade point averages, and course credits, the user must 
not assume that the data stored in the designated fields are all 
values from a common underlying metric. 

RBSOORCBSx Contractor Ret>ort: National Longitudinal Study of 
the High School Class of 19T> — Postsecondary Education Transcript 
Study Data File User's Manual, USDOE, OERI/Center for Education 
Statistics, August 1986. 

AVAILABILITY i Order tape and documentation from: 
Jack Dusatko 

Rm.304A, OERI Information Services 
U.S. Dept. of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 



FOR FDRTHBR INFORMATION. CONTACT; 
Dennis Carroll 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6774 
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ll NATIONAL SLRVEY OP PRIVATE oCHOOLS 



PRftJBCTt Teacher Questionnaire 
ADM.DATBi 1985-86 

(ffiUQZXjSSl From "The National Survey of Private Schools" : 
This is the first national study to collect information directly 
from private school teachers. By collecting information from ooth 
schools and teachers within those schools, the study allows 
analysis of teacher data by school characteristics. Analysis of 
private school teachers' responses by such school characteristics 
as religious orientation and grade level greatly enhances the 
study results. 

RgSPPHDEOTgj Teachers employed by private schools full or part- 
time, whose duties included some teaching. A total of 5,295 
teachers (from 1,174 private schools) completed questionnaires 
for a response rate of 76 percent. 

INSTRDMEMTATloWi A 25-item questionnaire: education and 
training, ye^rs of teaching experience, full or part-time status, 
teaching assignment, hours spent of school-related activities, 
salary, opinions on education goals and problems, and 
demographics. « 

RgSSARQp Dgglfffli From "The National Survey of Private Schools" : 
The study was a multi-stage probability sample of private schools 
across the United States. The first stage was the sampling of 75 
areas, and the second stage was the selection of schools within 
the sampled areas. Finally, teachers were randomly selected from 
the sampled schools through telephone contact, with an average of 
6 teachers per school. 

The schools within the areas were drawn from lists of schools 
created in the same sample areas in 1983. Since the lists were 
not updated, schools established after 1983 were not generally 
eligible for sampling. The estimates are valid for schools that 
were in existence in 1983. 

The tape permits linkage of teachers to the schools in which they 
teach. 

^SOTRCBg; "The National Survey of Private Schools, 1985-86, 
Early Tabulations." e.D. TABS: Education Data Tabulations, 
Center for Education Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of 
Education. October 1986. 



AVAIIABILlTYi Order tape and documentation from: 
Jack Dusatko 

Rm«304Ar OEKI Information Services 
V.S. Dept* of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 

FOR PDRTHER IMPORMATIOH. CQMTACTi 

Jeffrey Williams 

Cc'^ter for Education Statistics 

5Sb New Jersey Avenue NW 

Wasningtonr DC 20208 

202/357-6333 
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STDDY2 PUBLIC SCBCOLS AND TEACHERS SURVEY 

PROJECTt Teacher Questionnaire 

ADM. DATE; 1984 

OBJECTIVES f None provided. 

RESPONDENTS X Sample consisted of 10,650 teachers in 2,801 public 
schools. The response rate for teachers was 80 percent. 

IMSTRDMENTATIOHi A 36-itein mailed questionnaire: training and 
experience, current assignment and activities, use of teacher 
aides and unpaid volunteers, compensation and incentives, 
demographic ipfcrmation. 

RESEARCH DESIGN; From "The 1985 Public School Survey Early 
Tabulations- X The school sample was selected from the CES Common 
Core of Data (CCD) universe of public elementary £.nd secondary 
schools as follows: Nine strata were defined, based on three 
categories of school type (elementary, secondary, and other) and 
three categories of school district size (1 to 5 schools; 6 to 50 
schools; and more than 50 schools) . The schools were selected 
independently within each stratum, with probability proportional 
to size. A school's size measure was defined as the square root 
of its full time equivalent number of teachers. 

The teacher sample was selected according to a three-stage 
sampling design. The first stage sample consisted of the 2,081 
schools. Lists of teacheis were requested from all sample 
schools. Eich teacher within a sampled school was classified 
into one of three "teaching assignment" strata prior to the 
selection of sample teachers. The first of these strata 
consisted of general "Elementary" teachers, the second consisted 
S^*.!!''*^^®"'®^^^® Science" teachers, and the third conr'sted of 

other teachers. All teachers employed at those schools with 
four or fewer teachers were in the sample. \ sample of four 
teachers was selected from each of the other cooperating sanple 
scnoojs. 

RESOORCp: "The 1985 Public School Survey Early Tabulations." 
iS.D.TABS Education Data Tabulations, Center for Education 
Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department of Education. November 1986. 
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FOR PDRTHER INFORMATION. CQMTACTt 
Charles Haminer 

Cenfcer for Education Statistics 
555 Mew Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington- DC 20208 
202/357-6330 
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STUDY: RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE SURVEY (RCG) 



PROJECT: Survey of 1983-84 College Graduates 
ADM. DATE; 1Sj5 

OBJECTIVES ; The primary concern of this survey (the fourth in a 
series sponsored by CES) Is the estimation of the occupational 
status of persons who obtained a bachelor's or master's degree 
trom an American college or university between July i, 1983 and 
June 30, 1984. Specific objectives include: 1) determining how 
many 983-84 college graduates became eligible or qualified to 
teach for the first time in 1983-84, and how many were employed 
as teachers In 1985, by selected field of specialization, and 2) 
determining the extent of change from 1974-75 to 1983-84 in the 
number of bachelor and master degree recipients newly qualified 
to teach and the percent teaching full-time in 1985, 

RESPONDENTS : Sample consi sted of individuals who received 
bachelor's (16,000) or master's (2,000) degrees between July 1, 
1985 and June 30, 1986; after subsampling the nonrespondents and 
weighting, the response rate was an effective 78 percent. 



INSTRUMEN TATION: A 37- item mailed questionnaire: general 
Information, job information, preparation to teach, teachers, 

RESEARCH DESIGN: From "New Teachers in the Job Market": 
Approximately 18,000 bachelor's and master's degree recipients 
were selected in the f5econd stage of a two-stage sample selection 
procedure. The first stage sampled institutions in the 50 states 
ana the District of Columbia that award bachelor's or master's 
degrees , or both. Institutions were stratified on two 

dimensions emphasis on education (i.e., the proportion of all 

bachelor's degrees awarded in education was greater than 50 
percent, or the Lumber of bachelor's degrees in education wa^s 100 
or more) and institutional control (public and private). Within 
each stratum, institutions were selected with probabilities 
prcportional to size where size was defined as the total number 
of bachelor's and master's degrees awarded. Traditionally black 
institutions were oversampled by tripling their probability of 
selection, in order to have sufficient numbers of black recent 
college graduates in the sample to provide reliable estimates. 
Using this procedure, 404 institutions were selected. Lists of 
ind I viduals were obtained from 97 percent of the sampled 
institutions. 

Graduates were stratified on the basis of level of degree 
(bacheloi s or master's), field of major (education, math, 
computer science, physical science, letters, and all other 
fields), and Hispanic surname. Differential sampling ratfis were 
applied to graduates within each stratum. 
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RESOraCBSi "New Teachers in the Job Market - 1985 Update," OERI 
Bulletin. Center for Education Statistics, OERI, U.S. Department 
of Education, April 1987. "Occupational and Educational 
Consequences of a Baccalaureate Degree," by Roslyn A. Korb, 
Center for Education Statistics, OERI, D.S. Department of 
Education, March 1987. 

A^rAlLABlLlTY t Order tape and documentation from: 
Jack Dusatko 

Rm.304A, OERI Information Services 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue !]W 
Washington, DC 20208 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. COWTACTt 
Joanell Port**" 

Center for Education Statirtics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
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STUDY; RE'^'J'NT COLLEGE GRADUATE SURVEY (RCG) 



PROJECT : Survey of 1985-86 College Graduates 
ADM. DATE; 1987 

OBJECTIVES ; From Sample Design R*»port: The primary concern of 
this surv«y (the fifth in a series sponsored by CES) is the 
estimation of the occupational status of persons who obtained a 
bachelor's or master's degree from an American college or 
university between July l, 1985 and June 30, 1986. Specific 
objectives Include: i) determining how many 1985-86 college 
graduates became eligible or qualified to teach for the first 
time in 1985-86, and how many were employed as teachers in 1387, 
by selected field of specialization, and 2) determining the 
extent of change from 1974-75 to 1985-86 In the number of 
bachelor and master degree recipients newly qualified to teach 
and the percent teaching full-time i- 1987. 

RESPONDENTS ; The sample of 1985-86 college graduates, by major, 
included: education (N=2,970), math/scl/letters (N--.3,262), 

foreign languages (N=500), bilingual/TESL (N=729) , nursin<: 
(N=3,742), all other bachelor's (N=9,197), master's degrees 
(N=2,000). The response rate from this sample is approximately 
80 percent overall. 

INSTRUMEN TATION: A 68-item mailed questionnaire: undergraduate 
education, additional education, employment experience, 
background experience. 

RBSEARC H DESIGN; From Sample Design Report: 22,400 bachelor's and 
master's degree recipients were selected in early 1987 in the 
second stage of a 2-stage sample selection procedure. The first 
stage sample was selected in September 1986 from 1,867 accredited 
institutions in the 50 states and the District of Columbia that 
award bachelor's and/or master's degrees. Institutions were 

stratified on two dimensions emphasis on education (i.e., at 

least 100 of the bachelor's degrees granted were to education 
majors, or at least half of the bachelor's and master's degrees 
granted were to education majors) and institutional control 
(public and private). Within each stratum, institutions were 
selected with probability proportional to size, where size was 
defined as the total number of bachelor's and master's degrees 
awarded. Traditionally black Institutions were oversampled by 
tripling their probability of selection. In order to increase the 
number of black graduates in the si^nple. There wer^? 400 
Institutions selected through this process. A total of 375 
participated In the survey by providing lists of the'r bachelor's 
and master's degree recipients 2or the '1985-86 academic year. 
Simple ranu^m samples of graduates were selected from each 
defined subgroup In an Institution. 
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KBSOURCES : 1987 Survey of Recent College Graduates, 1985-86 
College Graduates Draft Sample Design Report, by V.G. 
lannacchlone, RTI, Contract No. 300-86-0066. 

AVAILABILITY 1^ Public use data tape and documentation scheduled 
for release June 1988, 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. CONTACT; 
Joanell Porter 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6695 



STUDY: RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE SURVEY (RCG) 



PROJECT I RCG Transcript Stuoy 
ADM, DATE; 1987 

OBJECTIVES ; From the contractor technical proposal: To obtain 
reliable and objective information regarding types and patterns 
of courses taken, by major field of study, and to examine the 
relationship between courses taken, studont achievement , and 
occupational outcomes. (p.I.5&6) ''^hile this btudy represents a 
continuation in the RCG study series, it differs significantly 
from prior RCG studies in the inclusion of procedures for 
collecting and processing student academic history and 
performance data (transcripts), allowing a more insightful 
examination of subsequent life outcomec among the graduates, 
(p. II. 2) 

RESPONDENTS : All institutions identified a& previously attended 
by RCG sample members. 

INSTRUMENTATION : A mailed transcript request package, 

identifying the students for whom transcripts are requested and 
providing the required disclosure records, explanatory and 
authorization information, and a voucher for expenses. 

RESEARCH DESIGN: See Research Design* description for RCG 1987 
Survey of 1985-86 College Graduates. A postcard survey was used 
to verify addresses of sample members, as well as to obtain 
•permission to obtain their transcript data. 

RESOURCES: 1987 Survey of Recent College Graduates 1985-86 
College Graduates Technical Proposal , Research Triangle 
Institute, May 1986, 

AVAILABILITY; Public use data tape and documentation scheduled 
for release July 1988. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. CONTACT; 

Joanell Porter 

Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6595 



II SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY (SASS) 



PRCXTECTt School Questionnaire (Public and Private) 
ADM.DATBt 1988 

OMBCTiygSi From the Project Description: The SCHOOLS AND 
STAFFING SURVEY has as a major purpose the development of an 
integrated data base that will: (1) support analyses of the 
factors influencing teaching such as workplace conditions, the 
characteristics of the teachers and school administrators, and 
school policies and practices that shape the resources, programs, 
and curricula offered to students, and (2) provide useful 
indicators of teacher supply and demand. For the first time, CES 
will have gathered national and state-specific data that can 
describe the teacher and administrator workforce, provide 
indicators of changes in supply of and demand for teachers, and 
allow analyses of teacher qualifications^ workplace conditions, 
teaching practices and attrition. The surveys will support 
comparative and trend analyses of school resources, staffing 
patterns, and programs and curricula offered to students at all 
grade levels. It is expected thaL this group of surveys will 
provide comparable trend data on a state-representative, national 
and type of f>chool or district basis. From the questionnaire: 
The SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY is an Integrated set of surveys 
consisting of the Teacher Demand and Shortage Survey, the School 
and School Admininstrator Surveys, and the Teacher Survey. 
The purpose of the School Questionnaire is to obtain information 
about schools such as stnff-pupil ratio, student characteristics, 
staffing patterns, and teacher turnover. 

RESPONDENTS » Sample consists of 9,300 principals of public 
schools and 3,500 heads of private schools. There is no estimate 
of response rate to date. 

IHSTRDMENTATlOHi A 35-itein mailed survey for public schools; 38- 
item survey for private schools. 

RESEARCH DESIGN i From the Project Description: The sample is 
allocated to produce national and State representative samples of 
schools, districts, and teachers in both public and private 
sectors. The sample consists of 9300 public and 3500 private 
schools randomly selected from strata defined by State, sector 
(public and private), level (elem&'ntary, secondary, combined), 
and sorted by urbanicity. Schools are selected with probability 
proportionate to size, with size defined as the square root of 
the number of teachers. 

RBSODRCESt *A Conceptual Framework for Examining Staffing and 
Schooling," by L. Darling-Hammond, G.Haggstrom, L.Hudson, and J. 
Oak.'S, prepared under contract for the Center for Education 
Statistics. 
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AVAILABILITY 1 Public use data tapes scheduled for release 
December 1988. 



FOR PDRTHER IHPORMATIOW. CQiyp^yp, 
Mary Papageorgiou or Fay Nash 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW^ 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6336 



STODTi SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY (SASS) 



PROJBCTi Teachers Questionnaire (Public and Private) 
ADM,DATB« 1988 

OBJECTIVES t From the Project Descriptions TBE SCHOOLS AND 
STAFFIKG SURVEY has as a major purpose the development of an 
integrated data base that wills (1) support analyses of the 
factors influencing teaching such as workplace conditions, the 
characteristics of the teachers and school administrators, and 
school policies and practices that shape the resources, programs, 
r.nd curricula offereJ to students, and (2) provide useful 
indicators of teacher supply demand. For the first time, CES 
will h^ve gathered national ari state-specific data that can 
describe the teacher and admii.lstrator workforce, provide 
indicators of changes in supply of and demand for teachers^ and 
allow analyses of teacher qualifications, workplace conditions, 
teaching practices and attrition. The surveys will support 
comparative and trend analyses of school resources, staffing 
patterns, and programs and curricula offered to students at all 
grade levels. It is expe< ted that this group of surveys will 
provide comparable trend data on a state-representative, national 
and type of school or district basis. From the questionnaire: 
'.'he SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY is an integrated set of surveys 
consisting of the Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire, the 
School and School Administrator Questionnaires, and the Teacher 
Survey. The purpose of the Teacher Questionnaire is to obtain 
information about such factors as the education and training, 
current, assignment, job mobility, workplace conditions, and 
career choices of teachers, as well as their opinions about 
various policy issues such as merit pay or incentive pay. 

RBSPONDE: M'Si SampTe consists of 65,000 teachers in 9,300 public 
and 3,500 private schools across the nation. No estimate of 
response rate to date. 

•INSTRDMENTATlONt A mailed 49-item questionnaire: current teaching 
status- teachirg experience, teacher training, current teaching 
load, perceptions and attitudes toward teaching, incentives and 
compensation, background information, 

RESEARCH DESIGNS From the Project Description « The sample is 
allocated to produce national and State representative samples of 
schools, districts, and teachers in both public and private 
sectors. The sample consists of 9,300 public and 3,500 private 
schools randomly selected from strata defined by State, sector 
(public and private), level (elementary, secondary, combined), 
and sorted by urbanicity. Schools are selected with probability 
proportionate to size with size defined as the square root of the 
number of teachers. 
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Teachers are rundomly selected within each sample ochool, ;^ith 
Cluster sizes of 4,6, and 8 respectively for public elementary, 
secondary, and ccnsbined schools; and 4, 5, and 3 respectiVv ""y for 
private elementary, secondary, and combined schools. The total 
teacher sample is 65,000 teachers, 52,000 in public schools ?ind 
13 f 000 in private schools. 

The teacher sample is sorted by field: general eler.entary, 
special educationr and all other at the elementary level; and 
math, science, social sciences, English, vocational education and 
special ed- '7ation at the secondary level. At both levels, there 
is a supplt .ental sample of SSL and bilingual teachers. 

RggPgRCBSs "A Conceptu.al Framework for Examining Staffing and 
'''^hooling," by L. Darling-Hammond, G.Haggstrom, L.Hudson, and J, 
Oakes, prepared under contract for the Center 1 )r Education 
Statistics. 

AVAILABILITY I Public use dr.ta tapes scheduled for release 
January 1989. 

FOR FDRTSBR IKTO^WATION. CQMTACTi 

Mary Papageorgiou or Fay Nash 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey .Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-633f 
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STUDY I SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY (SASS) 



PROJECT X School Administrator Questionnaire 
I^WtPATBl 19S8 

OBJECTIVBSt From the Project Description: The SCHOOLS AND 
STAFFING QUESTIONNAIRE has as a majc^ purpose the development of 
an integrated data base that will: (1) support an^^lyses of the 
factors influencing teaching such as vorkplac conditions, the 
characteristics of the teachers and school administrators, and 
school policies and practices that shape the rescrucea, programs, 
and curricula offered to students, and (2) provide useful 
indicators of teacher supply and demands For the first time, CES 
will have gathered national and stat-specif ic data that can 
describe the teacher and administraotr workforce, provide 
indicators of changes in supply of and demand for teachers, and 
allow analyses of teacher qualifications, workplace conditions, 
teaching practices and attrition. The surveys will support 
comparative and trend analyses of school resources, staffing 
patterns, and programs and curricula offered to students at all 
graJe levels. It is expected that this group of surveys will 
provide comparable trend data on a state-representative, national 
and type of school or district basis. From the ^estionnaire: 
The SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY is an integrated set of surveys 
consisting of the Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire 
(LEA), the School and School Administrator Questionnaires, and 
the Teacher Questionnaire. The purpose of the School 
Administrator Questionnaire is to obtain information about the 
training, experience, and professional background of school 
principals. 

RESPONDENTS: Sample consists of school principals in 9,300 
public schools and 3,500 private schools. 

INSTRDMENTATION i A 20-item mailed questionnaire. 

RESEARCH DESIGNS From the Project Description: The sample is 
allocated to produce national and State representative samples of 
schools, districts, and teachers in both public and private 
sectors. The sample consists of 9,300 public and 3,500 private 
schools randomly selected from strata defined by State, sector 
(public and private), level (elementary, secondary, combined), 
and sorted by urbanicity. Schools are selected with probability 
proportionate to p^-^e, with size defined as the square root of 
the number of teachers. 

RESODRCESt "A Conceptual Framework for Examining Staffing and 
Schooling," by L.Darling-Bctmmond, G.Hagastrom, L.Hudson, and 
J.Oakes, prepared under contract for the Center fcr Education 
Statistics. 
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^^pWlflTYi Public use data tapes schedulef? for release Janutry 



rOR FDRTHER IMFQRMATI QM. COWTACT* 

Mary Papageorgiou or Fay Nash 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357>6336 
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£l SCaOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY (SASS) 



PROJECT I Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaire for Public 
School Distr Jts (LEAs) and Private Schools 

ADM.DATBt 1988 

OBJECTIVES 8 From the Project Descriptions The SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
STAFFING SURVEY has cs a major purpose the development of an 
integrated data base that will: (1) support analyses of the 
factors influencing teaching such as workplace conditions, the 
characteristics of the teachers and school administrators, and 
school policies and practices that shape the resources, programs 
and curricula offered to students, and (2) provide useful 
indicators of tear;her supply and demand. For the first time CES 
will have gathered national and state-specific data that can 
describe the teacher and administrator workforce, provide 
indicators of changes in supply of and demand for teachers, and 
allow analyses of teacher qualifications, workplace conditions, 
teaching practices and attrition. The surveys will support 
comparative and trend analyses of school resources, staffing 
patterns, and prograns and curricula offered to students at all 
grade levels. It Is expected that this group of surveys will 
provide comparable trend data on a state-representative, national 
and type of school or district basis. From the questionnaire: 
The SCHOOLS AND STAFFING SURVEY is an integrated set of surveys 
consisting of ttsi Teacher I mand and Shortage Questionnaire, the 
School and School Administrator Questionnaires, and the Teacher 
Ql .*stionnaire. The purpose of the Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Questionnaire is to obtain information about such factors as 
district enrollment, policies, and staff characteristics 
including the number of teaching positions, by field, that are 
filled or remain unfilled. 

RESPOHPEKTSr Public school district administrators from the 5600 
school districts associated with the 9,300 public schools and che 
3,500 private schools in the SASS sample. There is no estimate 
of response rato to date. 

INSTROMEMTATIONt A 29-item mailed questionnaire: aggregate demand 
for teachers (new and continuing) by level and teaching field, 
measures of teacher shortages by field, district and school 
policies on teacher salaries, compensation, retirement, anu 
hiring, and other factors affecting supply and demand for 
teachers. 

RESEARCH DESIGN 8 The sample is allocated to produce national and 
State representative samples of schools, districts, and teacnersr^ 
in both public and private sectors. The sample consists the 
5,600 districts associated with the 9,300 public and 3,500 
private schools, randomly selected from stra^:a defined by State, 
serstor (public and private), level (elementary, secondary. 
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combined) , and sorted by urbanicity. Schools are selected with 
probability proportionate to size with size defined as the square 
root of the number of teachers. 

RBSODRCESi *A Conceptual Framework for Examining Staffin-j and 
Schooling,* by L. Darling-Eammond, G. Haggstrom, L. Hudson, and 
J. Oakes, prepared under contract for the Center for Education 
Statistics. 

AV^IIABILITYt Public use data tapes scheduled for release 
January 1989. 

FOR PDRTHBR IHPORHATIO H. CQNTACTt 

Hary Papageorgiou or Fry Nash 
Center for Education Statistics 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208 
202/357-6336 
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STUDY ; SURVEY Or TEACHER DEMAND AND SHORTAGE 



PROJECT : School and School District Surveys 
ADM -DATE; 1984 

OBJECTIVES : From the questionnaire: The purpose of the survey 
is to obtain important Information on the extent to which the 
Nation's need for qualified teachers is being met, especially in 
critical areas such as mathematics and science. 

RESPONDENTS : Administrators In 2,263 public education agencies 
and principals in 809 private schools. 

INSTRUMENTATION ; 'A maile'i survey: "head counts" for the number 
of positions offered and teachers hired (new vs. continuing, 
certified vs. noncertif ied) for the 1983-84 school year; use of 
merit pay and incentive programs by schools and districts 
employing teachers; PTE figures pn teacher employment, 
certification, and shortages, by specific teaching assignment 
(instructional level and subject). 

RESEARCH DESIGN; A sample of 3540 educational institutions was 
selected by classification into three primary strata: local 
education agencies (LEAs), intermediate education agencies 
(lEAs), and private schools. LEAs were stratified by grade level 
taught: elementary, secondary, and combined. Larger LEAs were 
selected with certainty (N«620); other LEAs were selected with 
probability proportional to size. A total of 2400 LEAs was 
selected. lEAs were also stratified (secondary, 
elementary /combined, and special education) and selected in the 
same way by size (N«140) . Private schools were stratified by 
school type (elementary, secondary, combined, special education, 
other) and religious affiliation (Catholic, other, none); the 
total sample was 1,000. 

RESOURCES ; "Teachers n Elementary and Secondary Education," 
OEP.T Historical Report, Center for Education St^.cistics, U.S. 
Department of Education, March 1987. "Survey of Teacher Demand 
and Shortages Methodology Report - VoJume I" by J. J. McNeill & 
F.J.Potter, prepared under ck ^act for the National Center for 
Education Statistics, U^ED, October 1984. 
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AVAILABILITY; Order tape and documentation f 
Jack Dusatko 

Room 304A« OERI Information Services 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue HM 
Washlngtcn« DC 20208 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATIO, CONTACT! 

Mary Papageorglou 

Center for Education Statistics 

555 New Jersey Avenue jnw 

Washington « DC 20208 

202/357-6336 
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